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Ox this year Christmas-day happened to fall on Saturday, which gave 
Willis an opportunity of spending two days with his mother. He found 
the same spirié in herself that had breathed in her letters—placidly 
cheerful, tender, and considerate; grief cast a charm over her manner, 
Which no heart, especially the heart of her son, could resist. That day 
last year Ellen had sat between them; and it was impossible that such an 
epoch should not recall her to their remembrance. Her loss was indeed a 
bitter trial to her mother, for she had been a second self to her ; and, her 
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situation was now peculiarly lonely. Again Willis urged her to change 
her residence, and come-so near to him that he might spend his evenings 
with her; but, as before, she resisted his solicitations. 

“ The void that I feel here, my dear Willis,” said she, “‘I should fee] 
everywhere; nay, probably I should be more sensible of it. All that is 
around me is full of my dear Ellen; this may sometimes bring pain, but it 
never fails to yield consolation. Memory is companionship—society, 
Her holy words, her meek submission, her tender thoughtfulness for every 
one’s comfort, will ever be: fresher to my mind here than in any other 
place; and I shall profit more by, the reflection, too, that the sweet 
example she set was exhibited here. Besides you know not how long you 
may remain in London, and it is better for you to be free. Thought of me 
might interfere with your future prospects, and cause us both to regret that 
one change of residence might be followed by another less agreeable. Let 
us leave it to Providence ; the mercy of the past is sufficient warrant for 
the wisdom and goodness of the future.” 

Willis said no more, and in his own heart he rejoiced that it would stil] 
be in his power to visit his mother in a spot which so many sweet associa- 
tions combined to endear to him. The interview also that he had with 
Mr. Sharman made him still more pleased that his mother had come to 
the conclusion she expressed, for it gave a different turn to his views. 

The information that good man imparted to him was, in some respects, 
more satisfactory than before. Mr. George Sharman was reeovering the 
losses he had sustained, and his brother was me longer uneasy about the 
bills he had accepted. He continued to afford him accommodation, but 
no longer to its former extent. His chief annoyance at present arose from 
the journeyman who had succeeded Willis. In various ways he had done 
him considerable injury. Mr. Sharman had lost some ef his best customer 
through this youngman’s misconduct, and he expressed a fear that it would 
not be in his own power to recover them. ‘Ab! Willis,” replied-he, as 
he concluded, “TI had ason in you. I have had only imdifferent servants 
around me since you left, and the longest and best established credit is net 
proof against that evil.” 

Willis listened attentively to him, and various reflections passed through 
his mind as he did so. He had formerly proposed to return to Seaforth, 
and, in the present cireumstances, it might be effeeted with more advantage 
to Mr. Sharman than before. True, he would have preferred to remain 
some months longer, at least, in towm, or to have seem business in a large 
manufacturing town ; but the more he heard, the less able he felt to adhere 
to his own views. He was fully aware how much he was liked by all’ who 
frequented Mr. Sharman’s shop, and he felt a strong hepe that he should 
soon be able to bring matters entirely round. The thought of the comfort 
his society would prove to his mother turned the. balance in favour of 
coming back to Seaforth; but he resolved to communicate his plan to 
neither till he had spoken to his present employers on the subject. They 
had treated him well, and he could not sacrifice one feeling of duty 
to another. 

No hint, therefore, of his intention was dropped either to Mr. Sharman 
or his mother; but as soon as he had an opportunity he spoke to the 
superintending partner of the firm. He heard him with attention, and 
answered him with great kindness ; expressing his regret to part with him, 
but encouraging him to pursue the plan he had named. 

“You know your business well,” said he; “ it would be more to our 
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re advantage than to yours should you remain with us; though in a general 
rs way, nO man can see too much, or acquire too much experience in the line 
of life he pursues. The path, also, that gratitude and right principle point 
el out, brings most satisfaction to one’s own mind, and is generally the most 
Is conducive to success. Whenever there is a doubt as to the propriety of a 
it step, let it be taken on the side of duty, and neither repentance nor regret 
y: are likely to follow.” 
ry Thus encouraged, Willis wrote immediately to Mr. Sharman. “I do 
er not,” said he, “ offer myself to you, lest you should again refuse me ; but 
pet Ishall come at once and take up my old quarters with you; and shall 
ou esteem myself happy if in any degree I add to your comfort and promote 
me success.” The reply of Mr. Sharman was peculiarly gratifying to 
hat {im, He now acquainted his mother with what he had done, and 
Let reeived her cordial sanction. Full of happiness, therefore, he prepared 
for for his departure from. London, took a grateful leave of Mr. , and 
; reached Seaforth, where he was welcomed with such pleasure as well repaid 
till hima for the regret which he had at first felt on resigning the plan he had 
cla marked out for himself. 
vith His first step was, with the assistance of Mr. Sharman, to examine the 
e to books, to ascertain the amount of his liabilities, and to make himself 
thoroughly master of every transaction belonging to the concern. The 
cts, msult was satisfactory—there was no cause whatever of alarm; and if 
the my criterion could be formed for the realization of the most sanguine hopes 
the of returning prosperity, it might have been found in the unusual pleasure 
but apressed at the return of Willis. 
from Tt was an eventful day to others besides Willis and his friends that, 
done Vitriessed his return to Seaforth. 
mers The early dew was yet hanging on the grass when a young man 
ould @idently much out of health, was seen walking with a stick and shabbily 
Ne, a8 dtessed on the road which led from the station to Seaforth. His step was 
vants dow and unsteady, and, at length, unable to proceed, he seated himself 
s not m the slope of the road, where he continued to watch, apparently, for 
sme conveyance that might be passing. Nor was he disappointed—a 
light cart appeared, and in this he requested the boy who was driving to 
f lt him ride. The boon was. granted, and Frank, for it was he, with the 
ntage tid of the boy, ascended it. The few questions he attempted to ask 
nae ee no information. The lad was a stranger to the place, and 
large no one in it. He had plenty to say, however, about other things, 
dhere but Frank had no observation to make in reply. 
I'who When they had reached the entrance of the town, Frank requested to 
hould be set down. He could not bear to be seen by any one in the principal 
mfort FF street, though there was little probability of his being reeognised : of this, 
our of er, he was either insensible or forgetful. He felt mortified that he 
lan © @ lad not a penny to give the boy for his civility, and he expressed 
They J bisregret. 
duty “Never mind,” replied he, with a good-humoured smile; “ you can’t 
— if you haven't it—we never look for anything in these parts, 
armen such a help as this. Nobody is the worse for you but the poor horse, 
to the f and money would do him no good,” and, so saying, he laughed aloud,’ 
My and tacked his whip, and proceeded at a pace that made him spring from 
th him, } one side to the other of the. seat which swung in the middle of the cart. 
ae -Frank now made the best of his way by the back streets to his father’s 
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house. Before he had reached it, strength of body and firmness of resolution 
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had failed. He walked first to the front door, but he did not dare to touch 
the lock, his design having been to let himself in if possible, and go direct to 
the room where he was likely to see Jane. He stole round to the gate 
opening into the yard leading to the back entrance ; he walked a few paces, 
paused, and stood debating within himself whether to proceed or withdraw, 
He tottered to the gate-post, beside which he supported himself, fixing his 
eyes on the kitchen door, in the hope that a servant might open it, 
He was very faint, and soon his head drooped on his chest. Suddenly, 
the door was opened, and afterwards shut with a noise that aroused him, 
He raised his eyes and beheld his father; he shook from head to foot, 
Should he throw himself in his way and implore admittance? He might, 
perhaps, have done so if the power had been granted him, but his limbs 
refused their office, and he remained riveted to the spot. 

In front of Mr. Davis was Cora; with nose on the pavement’ and tail 
that vibrated backwards and forwards, she ran to the opposite post, taking 
no notice of him, and there continued to snuff around. Mr. Davis was 
looking thoughtfully on the ground, but catching sight of a stranger, and 
mistaking him for some itinerant traveller, he said, as he walked by him, 
“ This is no place for you—you had better be gone.” 

Frank’s heart died within him, a film overspread his sight; he 
clung with one arm to the post for support, whilst the ether hung by his 
side. He started as something cold touched his hand, drew it up quickly, 
and casting his eyes down, beheld Cora, her feet now on his knee, and 
endeavouring again to reach his hand to lick it. She had caught the scent, 
and unperceived by him, had smelt around his feet till she had satisfied 
‘herself of his identity, and now sought to lavish, in her caresses, all he 
congratulations on his return. 

The incident was too much for the shattered frame of the unhappy 
young man; he seated himself on the ground, and pressing the dog tote 
bosom, he wept like a child over her, Cora all the while licking him an 
whining to express her joy. Some minutes thus elapsed, when a mait- 
servant happening to look out of the window, was attracted by th 
spectacle, and called loudly to Jane, who was in an adjoining apartment, 
to come and see the sight. The girl had no suspicion of the connexioe 
that existed between the stranger and the dog; but the faithful heart 
Jane at once comprehended it. She walked quietly towards the spt, 
unperceived by Frank. The moment Cora saw her she sprang from his 
arms, bounded to Jane, and then again to Frank, barking and whining mot 
expressively. 

*“* My poor boy!” murmured Jane, bending her head to him. 

Frank looked up, and, recognising her, cast such a glance of woe 
towards her that her own heart, like his, seemed to be breaking. 

“Come in,” said she, tenderly, assisting him to rise. 

He attempted to obey her, but his strength was gone. Jane called to 
the other servant, and between them, Frank staggered into the house 
Desiring the girl to say nothing to any one, she led him into the little 
back room which, in former happier days, he had called his own. Here 

- she administered to his immediate necessities, and drew such an outline 
from him of his history as he was able to give. 

“‘ Will my father see me?” said he, as he concluded. “Oh, whats 
pang did he give me when, just now, he told me to be gone!” 

“He did not know you, dear,” replied Jane, who could neither speak not 
look too kind. 
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young master since she had first recognised him, and had now taken her 
place, as in former times, on the outside of his bed. 

“Your father sent me here,” said Mr. Courtenay, “a proof that he 
desires your recovery ; meet his wishes then by keeping yourself as calm 
as possible ; get a little sleep if you can, and do not attempt to talk, no, 
not with Jane.” 

Frank obeyed, and though very restless for a time, and inclined to 
converse rather than to sleep, he at length closed his eyes and sunk intog 
profound slumber. 

Leaving Frank thus unconscious, and for a while happy in the forget. 
fulness of his situation, we will retrace the past, and account for his 
reappearance. 

After remaining some time longer in the Hospital, Frank was 
at length discharged: he was yet very weak, however, and little ‘able tp 
do anything for his support. He sought employment again as conduetor 
of an omnibus, or driver of a cab, but was unsuccessful. He tried various 
means to gain a subsistence, but, notwithstanding all his exertions, it was 
with the utmost difficulty that he could keep himself from destitution, 
Poor living, exposure to wet and cold, the ceaseless goadings of a mind 
convicted of merited distress, brought on a severe attack of illness, and he 
became an inmate once more of an hospital. A low fever brought him 
almost to the verge of the grave, and reduced his remaining strength to 
infantile weakness. ‘The thought of home now dwelt incessantly upon his 
mind—home was the constant theme of his rambling discourse, the subject 
of his unquiet dreams. With returning reason the desire increased, and he 
finally resolved to brave the worst, and venture to go back to Seafortli. 

He thought but little, however, of the means to aecomplish his design 
when he considered. it. Perform the journey on foot at length he 
recollected he could not, and he had nothing in his possession to dispose 
of. To one being alone could he tell his wishes and his wants. Fora 
considerable time Sally had been unable to trace into what hospital he 
had been conveyed, but when it was known to her, she lost no time in 
again visiting him. To her he communicated all the workings of his 
mind, «nd was encouraged by her to put his plan into execution ; still the 
means to effect this was as much a source of embarrassment to her as to 
Frank. If she sold the few elothes she owned, the wretched produce 
would avail but little for the purpose. She made the offer, however, and 
had left the shop in despair. She had walked far, and was tired and 
exhausted. As she was passing by an eminent banking-house in the City, 
one of the principals stepped out of the deor. His white locks and benevo 
lent countenance were too well known to be mistaken. Sally was at his side 
in an instant. “For the love of heaven,” cried she, “give me a trifle!” 

He looked at her fora moment. “ Unhappy girl!” said he, drawing out 
his purse and dropping a coin into her hand; “ take this, but never let me 
see you here again.” 

He passed on. Sally gazed after him, then at the money which she had 
grasped tightly. It was a half-sovereign. A stifled cry of joy and 
anguish burst from her lips, She returned to the pawnbroker’s shop, 
completed the bargain, and sped with lightened heart to the hospital. 
She had eaten nothing that day—no matter—she was accustomed 10 
hunger, and she would not reduce the stock which was already barely 
sufficient to allow the luxury of a thtird-class carriage. 

“There,” said she, as she placed the money into the hand of Frank, 
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“that will pay your fare, and buy you some little refreshment on the 
road ; you are to have your discharge, they tell me, to-morrow.” 

Frank did not ask her how she obtained it, nor did he affect to refuse 
the gift. Holding the money in his hand, he told her he had already 
received the expected order, and was at liberty to go as early the next 
morning as he pleased. 

“Lose no time, then,” cried she; “go straight from the hospital to the 
terminus—I will come and see you safe off.” 

There was a pause. “ Sally !” said Frank, abruptly, “go home too.” 

The sallow cheek of the wretched girl became still paler. 

“J can’t,” cried she, turning her head aside. 

“Do,” returned he, earnestly; “do; leave this dreadful life, and try, 
like me, whether your parents will receive you; they need not know all.” 

“ Never, never !” cried she, with convulsive effort, the hot tears starting 
into her inflamed eyes. “No, no! there is a wide difference between you 
ad me—between young men and women. You may go home, may see 

father, be forgiven by him, be looked upon again by the rest of them. 
You may get on in the world, grow rich, and be happy. People will say 
it was youth that led you astray, and many excuses will be found for you ; 
but can I, can any girl, with any spark of feeling, who has done like me, 
thow her face where all may read her shame and her disgrace? Will 
excuses be made for her? Will her youth be pleaded in her favour? 
Will the good take her into their notice—receive her into their service ? 
No, no! a man may sin thus, and recover himself in the eyes of the world, 
but when a woman has sunk herself to the dust, she has scorn for her 
companion, contempt and infamy for her lot for the rest of her days. O, 
Frank! that men would think of this, and protect, not betray us; that 
they would pity and shield our weakness, and not turn it to our ruin! 
There would then be far less wickedness, far less misery in the world, and, 
oh! how much less: horror of what is to come after !” 

She paused; almost exhausted with the energy with which she had 

ken, and with the feelings that struggled in her bosom. The right 

ing shown by the unhappy girl was neither shared nor appreciated by 
Frank. He had attempted more than once to interrupt her; and he was 
again preparing to urge her to comply, when, clasping his arm, she 
aclaimed bitterly —“ Say no more! it is torture to me! and besides—” 
forgetful at the moment that she had supplied Frank with the means of 
travelling, she was about to plead her own inability to meet the expense, 
when the remembrance flashed across her mind, and checked the words, 

Early the next morning, Frank and Sally reached the terminus in 
Street. He was so weak that he was glad to lean upon her, and agitation 
made him cold and shivering. He began to be impatient at the delay, for 
they were before time, and whether she shared it or not, she expressed the 
same feeling. At length the signal-bell rang. Sally grasped the hand of 
her companion. 

“Will you go?” cried he; “if you will, we will divide the money, and 
travel by rail as far as it will take us.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed she; “I can’t go home. If I could bear to see 
my father and mother, how could I meet my young sister? Oh! that I 
could go to a home in the churchyard. I should like to be with them in 
death, though I shall be with them no more in life.” 

“Shall I see them for you?” asked Frank. 

Her cheek shifted from pale to red, and from red to pale again. 
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“They'll not want to hear of me,”’ said she, bitterly. 

The words awoke a chord in Frank’s bosom that jarred. 

“And my father may refuse to see me,” said he, trembling; “ Sally, 
I dare not go—let us leave ;” and he took a step towards the entrance, 

“Go!” cried she; drawing him forward; “act like a man, and make 
your father see, and hear you too: but he’ll not refuse you.” 

“Take your places,” exclaimed the guard, as with quick steps he passed 
them. 

Sally again assisted the feeble steps of Frank. She shook hands with 
him, watched how he seated himself—the ponderous machine became in 
motion, first so slowly, that she could walk by the side; then the s 
was increased, the platform was cleared, she waved her hand, followed the 
train with her eyes till its velocity bore it away: she then burst into a 
passionate flood of tears, walked hastily away, and sought the abode of her 
wretchedness and guilt. 

By the time that the train had reached the station, Frank found 
himself so fatigued, that he resolved on sleeping there; he would then 
have a mile-and-a-half to walk to Seaforth. He passed a restless night; 
harassed by dreams if he slumbered, agitated by conflicting thoughts if 
he was awake. He rose early. He had yet a piece of biscuit in his 
pocket, which had been given him by Sally. On this, with some water 
from the pump in the inn-yard, he made his breakfast, and sallied forth 
on the road to Seaforth, Having walked a short distance, he felt 
himself so weary that he asked permission, as before related, to get into a 
light cart that was passing along. 

[To be continued.) 


ANCIENT LONDON.—No. XT. 


Tue period when London was completely walled round and fortified is 
not ascertained. It is probable that the British town, although by its 
situation naturally protected as before mentioned, was not without the 
defence of a ditch, entirely or partially surrounding it on the land side, 
perhaps with the additional defence of an earthen rampart and gates or 
passages through the rampart, and ingeniously contrived for defence, as may 
be traced in some remaining British camps, and the redoubted Lud may 
have constructed such a bulwark, so as to have associated his name with the 
early record of London as a walled city. 

The walls of London, described by FitzStephen as he saw them in the 
time of Henry II., were no doubt those founded by Roman hands. “ The 
wall,” he says, “‘ is high and great, well towered on the north side, with due 
distance between the towers. On the south side, also, the City was walled 
and towered, but the fishful river Thames, by his ebbing and flowing, has 
long -since subverted them.” The towers were fifteen in number, and there 
were then seven gates to the City. The area of this wall, whose bounds 
may still be traced by existing fragments, indicates an origin due to a late 
period, when the City had reached the full extension comprehended by its 
present wards, with the exception to those added at a period long sub- 
sequent, and distinguished as wards without, i. ¢., the walls. But it may 
be conceived that before the erection of this complete fortification some 
means of defence had previously been resorted to by the Roman occupants. 
Some corroboration of this supposition is furnished by the following 
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account of a discovery near Bush Lane in the course of excavations before- 
mentioned :—* 

“Opposite Scot’s Yard a formidable wall of extraordinary thickness 
was found to cross the street diagonally. It measured in width twenty 
feet: it was built of flint and ragstone, with occasional masses of tiles. 
On the north side, however, there was such a preponderance of flints, and 
on the south side such a marked excess of ragstone as to justify raising a 
question whether one-half might not have been constructed at a period 
subsequent to the other, though the reason for the addition to a ten-foot wall 
jsnot apparent. So firmly had time solidified the mortar and ripened its 
power, that the labourers, in despair of being able to demolish the wall, 
were compelled, literally, to drive a tunnel through it, to admit the sewer. 
Whatever might have been the original destination of this wall, whether it 
formed part of a public building or a citadel, it must have been perverted 
from its original destination at some period during the Roman dynasty. 
The excavation was carried to the depth of fifteen feet, the remains of the 
wall appearing six feet below the present level. Adjoining the north side 
of the wall, and running absolutely upon it, a pavement of white tessers, 
together with a flooring of lime and pounded tiles, supporting the flues of 
ahypocaust in rows of about one dozen, two feet apart; with these were 
several of the square hollow tiles, such as were used in the walls of 
domestic habitations for conveying the heated air to the apartments, which 
were here somewhat out of place, and adapted for the purpose of pillars by 
being filled with mortar. These remains must, therefore, have been long 
posterior to the erection of the great wall crossing this line. It appears 
that this ‘wall must have been met with in digging the foundations for 
houses after the great fire of London, and has served to furnish Maitland 
with reasons for imagining that it formed part of the boundary of the City 
on the Thames side;+ but if it were even a work of this kind, it would 
rather have been the northern than the southern limit. That it was not 
the latter appears clear enough. If this wall ever constituted a portion of 
the City boundary, it must have been at a very early period, when the 
infant metropolis was comparatively circumscribed, and its boundaries 
and arrangements altogether on a plan and scale different from those of 
late times. In Scot’s Yard, opposite the great wall, at the depth of eight 
feet, was another wall, composed entirely of oblong tiles and mortar. It 
descended to a depth of thirteen feet, where alongside were pavements, 
such, in fact, as were used as a substitute for tesserz.” 

Those remains must have been the same, or a continuation of those 
before mentioned, as supposed (when previously discovered after the 
great fire) to have been a basilica, &c. Whatever they may have been, 
they betokened a plaee of strength; but it seems probable that here was 
a citadel, perhaps the original palatinate tower, and the wall on the 
other side of Scot’s Yard would appear to have been an outwork, or 
continuation of the same fortress, either to enclose the seat of the Roman 
governor, or to command its approaches, if not part of a complete circum- 
Vallation of the entire settlement—a thing not incredible, when the activity 
of the Romans and their resources in works of construction are taken 
into view. 

Simeon of Durham ascribes the foundation of the wall which bounded 
London at the period of its maturity, to the Emperor Constantine the 


* « Archwologia,’ vol. xxix. t Maitland, p. xii. 
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Great, undertaken at the instigation of his mother, Helena; and there jg 
this corroboration of Simeon’s assertion, that coins of Helena have, jp 
several instances, been found among the foundations of the wall. 

As regards London, history is silent during upwards of two centuries; 
after which interval it is found to have twice experienced such a narrow 
‘escape from pillage, as to show that the place was not in a defensible state, 
whether from the decay of its fortifications or in the entire absence of such 
works, cannot be clearly ascertained, although there is a degree of evidence 
in support of either supposition. The first of these attacks happened when, 
after the defeat of the tyrant Alectus,* his mercenary followers wem 
cast loose upon their fortunes. A body of piratical Franks, thus left tp 
their resources, made their way to London, which they were about to 
plunder, when they were suddenly induced to effect a retreat by the 
fortuitous arrival, on the Thames, of the Emperor Constantius, with a part 
of his fleet, which had been separated from the rest in a mist. This is 
related by Eumenius, who was attached to the household of Constantius, 
and probably writes as an eye-witness, when he adds that the Londonen, 
with their wives and children, joyfully went out to meet their deliverer and 
acknowledge their release from bondage, and the insolence and rapacity of 
the lawless Franks. 

Seventy years later, London experienced a second rescue from a body of 
plunderers more formidable and barbarous than had beset it on the former 
occasion. At this time the country was overrun by a host of Franks and 
Saxons, leagued with hordes of Picts from beyond the northern boundaries 
and Scots from Erin, or Ireland, who ravaged the province, spreading 
terror and leaving destruction as they swept, the land—like a swarm of 
devouring locusts. In this inroad London was reduced to great straits, but 
was relieved by Theodosius with his cohorts from Rome. The Roma 
commander landed at the port of Rutupie and marched direct to London; 
and dividing his force he intercepted the straggling bands of foreign 
marauders, laden with booty and driving before them their unhappy captives, 
bound and strung together like an African slave-coffle. The barbarous 
confederates, being stripped in turn, Theodosius showed his magnanimity by 
returning the spoils to their rightful owners, retaining only a small portion 
for the succour of his harassed soldiers.{ Theodosius entered London im 
triumph, and stayed there a considerable time, while he took steps for the 
better defence of the country by erecting and repairing fortresses, in the 
course of which operations it is not to be supposed that London was over 


* In the latter part of the Roman empire the depredations of the Teutonic 
Franks and Saxons on the British coast, which lay opposite to theirs, 
occasioned an appointment for the especial protection of those parts, under 
the title of “Comes litoris Saxonia,” count of the Saxon shore, é. e. the shore 
open to the Saxons, being that part of the coast lying between Bransdunum 
or Brancaster in Norfolk, to the portus Adurni, supposed to be Pevensey in 
Sussex. From this souree, it appears, sprung the British navy, and in the 
holders of this commanding office originated the series of tyrants, or self 
elected emperors, who assumed the sovereign power over the Roman 
provinces in Gaul and Britain, in defiance of the home power and the im- 
no authority. The name of the first of these pretenders is unrecorded, it 

ing known only that he was slain by a competitor named Probus. Carausius, 
his successor, born a Briton, according to the authority of Richard of Ciren- 
cester, met a similar fate, being slain at York by the dagger of his associate 
Alectus, who succeeded him in the usurpation of Imperial state. 

+ Ammianus Marecellinus. 
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looked, but in the absence of specifie information it has been variously 
surmised that he either founded, rebuilt, or repaired the walls of this place. 
It was soon after this event that London, in common with about seventy 
other capital cities of Roman provinces, received the name of Augusta, for 
this we have the authority of Ammianus, who describes it as an old town 
formerly called Lundinium. This period, the latter part of the fourth 
century, may be conceived the zenith of Roman London; it was then 
invested with the full privileges of a colonia, and the Roman empire being 
divided into four great prefectures, these were divided into dioceses, Britain 
being one of them ;- the dioceses again into provinces, subject to presidents 
or consulars, and vicars or vice-presidents, and of the latter London was a 
residence. 

The circumference of the walls of London is estimated at upwards of 
three miles, including a superficial area of about three hundred and eighty 
acres. Of the seven double gates enumerated by FitzStephen as apper- 
taining to the wall in his time, four may be concluded to have been 
Aldgate on the east, Newgate on the west, Bridgegate on the south, and 
Cripplegate,.or Aldersgate on the north; the other three are understood 
to have been the Tower postern, Ludgate, and one of the two northern 
gates, the priority of which is questionable.* 

Without respect for FitzStephen’s assertion, it has been strongly 

tioned if London was ever walled on the Thames side, but the fact is 
dearly corroborated by the observations of Mr. Roach Smith, who says :— 
“Of that portion (of London wall) which FitzStephen informs us 
bounded the City on the banks of the Thames, many persons have hitherto 
been in doubt, though without reason, as I shall presently show. At the 
fame time, what FitzStephen adds relative to this wall on the waterside, 
being overturned and destroyed by the water seems altogether erroneous 
and improbable, as the Roman masonry is well known to be impervious to 
the action of that element. The present Thames Street follows the line of 
the Roman wall. 

“A few months since some. valuable contributions to our scanty 
topographical materials were furnished, which confirm the account given 
ws of the line of the wall by the afore-mentioned author. The excavations 
for sewerage, which led to the discovery I am about to detail, commenced 
a Blackfriars. The workmen having advanced without impediment to the 
foot of Lambeth Hill, were then checked by a wail of extraordinary 
strength, which formed an angle with the Hill and Thames Street. Upon 
this wall the contractor for the sewers was obliged to open his course to the 
depth of about twenty feet, so that the greater portion of the structure had 
to be overthrown, to the great consumption of time and labour. The delay 
Oeeasioned by the solidity and thickness of this wall gave me an oppor- 
tunity of making careful notes as to its construction and course. 

“It extends (as far as I had the means of observing) from Lambeth Hill 
to Queenhithe, with occasional breaks. In thickness 1t measured from 


_* Maitland is of opinion that this gate was originally the only north entrance 
to London, and that it was the thoroughfare by which Ermin Street entered 
the City. The antiquity of this gate is authenticated by a writing of Abba 
Floriacensis, preserved by Lidgate, which relates to the translation of the 
Tmains of King Edmund the Martyr, from Bedrithsworth (St. Edmundsbury) 
toLondon. By this it appears that the relics entered the City by this gate. 
Cripplegate is quoted in a charter of William the Conqueror, but under the 
ignation of a postern only. 
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eight to ten feet. The height from the bottom of the sewer was about 
eight feet—in some places more or less ; it reached to within about nine feet 
from the present street and three from that which indicates the period of 
the Fire of London—in this district easily recognised. In some places the 
groundwork of the houses destroyed by the fire of 1666 abut on the 
wall. 

“‘ The foundation was made in the following manner :—oaken piles were 
first used; upon these was laid a stratum of chalk and stones, and thena 
course of hewn sandstones, from three to four feet by two, and two anda 
half, firmly cemented with the well-known compound of quicklime, sand, 
and pounded tile. Upon this solid substructure was built the wall, com. 
posed of rag and flint, with layers of red and yellow, plain and carved 
edge tiles. The mortar throughout was quite equal in strength to the tiles, 
from which it could not be separated by force. One of the most remark- 
able features of this wall is the evidence it affords of the existence of a 
anterior building, which, from some cause or other, must have bee 
destroyed. 

“ Many of the large stones above mentioned are sculptured and orm 
mented with mouldings, which denote their prior use in a frieze or en 
tablature of an edifice, the magnitude of which may be conceived from 
the fact of these stones weighing in many instances upwards of half-- 
ton. 

“Whatever might have been the nature of this structure, its site, a 
cause of its overthrow, we have no means of determining. The probability 
of its destruction having been effected by the insurgent Britons under 
Boadicea suggests itself. 

“In Thames Street, opposite Queen Street, about two years since, a wall 
precisely similar in general character was met with, and there is but little 
doubt of its having originally formed part of the same.”’* 

Connected with this wall on the Thames bank, a fortress, occupying a 
portion of the site of the present building of the Tower, is supposed to 
have constituted a citadel denominated in Stukely’s map, ‘ Arx Palatina; 
and presumed to have been the residence of the governor of Roma 
London about the time of Constantine. Evidences of some building of 
strength having existed on this spot prior to the Norman Conquest wer 
discovered in 1720, in the shape of foundations, on the south side of the 
Keep or White Tower, having all the appearance of Roman masonry. A 
discovery made in digging foundations for the Ordnance Office in 1777, in- 
duced Dr. Milles, Dean of Exeter, and President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, to conclude that this site was the capital fortress of the Romans, 
their Treasury as well as their Mint.”+ This discovery consisted of “a 
silver ingot, and three gold coins, one of the Emperor Honorius, the others 
of Arcadius.” 

“The ingot was in form of a double wedge, four inches long, and 
two and three-quarters broad in the broadest part, and three-eighths of 
an inch thick in the middle; it appears to have been cast first, and then 
beaten into form by a hammer ; its weight is ten ounces eight grains of 
the troy pound. In the middle is struck in Roman letters— 


* Observations on Roman Remains recently found in London, in a letter 
from Charles Roach Smith, Esq., FS.A., to J. Gage Rokewood, Esq., F.2.8, 
Director, Feb. 25, 1841. Archwulogia, vol. xxix. p. 148. 

+ Archeologia, vol. v., p. 291., tab. xxv. 
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HONORII. 
This is supposed to have come from the royal mint, then at Constantinople, 
and intended to ascertain the purity of the silver coin that might have 
been sent over with it, Honorius reigning over the empire of the west, as 
Arcadius did over that of the east. This was the expiration of the Roman 
power in Britain. The coins were supposed to have been part of the 
money sent to pay the last legion which was ever sent to the assistance of 


nd a the Britons. The Tower was the Treasury in which the public money was 
sand, deposited. The coins are in fine preservation. On the reverse is an armed 
com- man treading on a captive, with the legend vicrorIA AvGGG, and at the 
urved bottom conos. The first alludes to the success of the legion against the 
tiles, Pictsand Scots, conoB, may intend Constantinopli obsignata.” 

nark- Along the Thames bank, formerly bounded by London Wall, are the 


names of several gates still in use; but as the Saxon word signifies 
generally a way or passage, it is probable these were mostly assigned to 
the approaches of wharves, &c., subsequent to the general downfall of the 
wall 


In the reign of Henry VI. a tenement called Passeke’s Wharf, and 


or ell- 
from another called Horner’s Key, a little westward of the Tower, were 
nalf-a- granted to William Harringdon, Esq., and to John Churchman, grocer, in 
thereign of Richard II., “ for the quiet of merchants,” built by the king’s 
‘ite, or authority: a house called Wool Wharf, to serve for tronage or weighing 
ability of wools in the port of London, with an office, or compting-place, “ for 
under the customer,* comptrollers, clerks, and other officers of the said tronage,” 
in consideration of which the king agreed to pay yearly to the said John, 
a wall during his life, forty shillings, at the terms of St. Michael and Easter, 
t little by even portions, by the hands of his customers. It appearing that the 
collectors of the customs were defrauded by the practice of skippers, wha 
ying @ 
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rm discharged their cargoes in creeks and obscure places, it was ordered, by an 
joy Ft 


Act made in the first year of Queen Elizabeth (1559), “that no goods 
* Reca ver of the Royal Levy of Duty. 
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should be put ashore at any place in the kingdom but where she should 
appoint by her commission, &c.” Numerous landing-places between 
London and Gravesend were disabled in consequence of this Act, and the 
following places were authorized for the discharge of merchandise, 
viz., “Old Wool Key, New Wool Key, Galley Key, Andro Moris Key, 
Ambrose Thurston’s Key, Rauff's Key, Cock’s Key, Gibson’s Key, 
Haddock’s Key, Dyce’s Key, Bear Key,* Sommer’s Key, Buttolph’s 
Wharf, Sabb’s Key, Young’s Key, Crown Key, Smart’s Key, Fresh 
Wharf, and Gaunt’s Key.” Billingsgate and the Three Cranes in the 
Vintry were also appointed; the former as a receiving-place for fish, 
corn, salt, stones, victuals, and fruits, grocery-wares excepted, and the 
latter for the landing of all manner of wines and oils. The Bridge-house 
was likewise authorized for the landing of corn for the exclusive use of the 
City. 

ae the sites of the greater number of the above-mentioned quays, &e,, 
rose the old Customhouse, which was rebuilt by Wren after the fire 
of 1666. Wren’s building was destroyed by fire im the year 1718, and 
rebuilt, but afterwards replaced by the edifice founded in 1813 by 
Mr. D. Laing, and soon after altered by Sir Robert Smirke according to 
its present appearance. 


THE ABORIGINES OF NEW ZEALAND. 


A rew years ago New Zealand did not possess a written language. A 
notched stick sometimes served as a kind of chronological chart, and 
the kaumatua, or “old man,” would hold the stick in his hand and relate 
the event signified by each separate incision. Carvings also memorialized 
notable occurrences, and a cave marked the spot where a great chief had 
fallen. But such rude records afford scanty materials for the historian. 
The faint voice of tradition tells us that the forefathers of the New 
Zealander came from Hawaiki—most probably the Hawaii of the Sand- 
wich Islands. Hoturoa came with four eamoes and founded the colony. 
Physical and philological amalegies identify the origin of the New 
Zealander with that of the copper-coloured Polynesians. ; 


The inhabitants of these islands all speak dialects of one common | 


language, and their primeipal gods appear to be identical. Their customs 
too often bear a similarity which argues.a commem origin, and the tapy— 
which will be explained gresently—is wmiversal. Some assign these races 
to a Mexican, and others te # Malayam source; but the latter opinion 
appears to be the most probalie similarity and even identity of 
some words in the Polynesian dialects and the Malay tongue, whose 
numerals are made use ef almost without variation, are a strong argument 
for a Malay origin. But the ease with which emigration might spread 
from the Malay peninsula to these islands is, perhaps, a still stronger 
proof of the truth of this hypothesis. 

The heathen customs and opinio&s of the New Zealander are passing 
away, and we shall speak of them as a thing of the past, although Chris- 


* A stone-carving of a bear, as represented in the preceding page, dated 
1670, denotes the site of this quay. 
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wuld enity has not yet introduced al] these blessings which invariably follow 
| in its train. 
‘the The New Zealander had a somewhat classic mythology. He had a few 
ise, superior, and a host of inferior deities. Ouenuku was one of the chief 
Cey gods. He dwelt under the rainbow, and the thunder was his voice. He was 
Sey, a kind of presiding deity that ruled all affairs. Mawe, another superior 
ph’s , fished the island from the deep. Tiki was the creator of man. 
resh uwas the god of war—human sacrifices were offered to him. Deified 
the men were believed to appear under the guise of a lizard or an insect, and 
fish, an aged man might have been seen muttering to a beetle as it crawled 
= over his garment. The earth and the sea were tenanted with gods, whose 
aall voices were heard in the evening, over the trumpet’s blast and the ocean’s 
roar. 
‘s The aborigines believed in a future state, and that the spirit lingers 
, &e, and looks back upon them whilst on its journey to its elysium, where it 
a serves as food for the gods. But there is some obscurity upon this last 
. an subject, which is said to be a “ prevailing notion,” though it can scarcely be 
3 by a, for we are told that their shades had “a place of happiness and 
a place of misery. 
ng Every tribe had its priesthood and its chief priest. ‘The priests kept 
the secrets of their worship and the language of their intercourse with the 
to themselves. ‘Their persons were sacred, and they were not per- 
mitted to work. They professed sometimes to have revelations, and in war 
they regulated all movements. It was their office also to heal the sick, 
who were regarded rather as under the influence of witchcraft, or as 
chastised by an Lee god who had entered the sick person and was 
gnawing at his vitals. Priests, called face-seers, were employed when 
re. A witchcraft was suspected, and the death of the individual iauaed as the 
rt, and witch, or a plan of. counter-witchery, was the result of his incantations. 
1 relate Children were either taken into water or sprinkled by a priest, who then 
rialized also gave them a name and repeated a form of prayer, that the child might 
ief had be strong, if a boy, to fight and avenge the death of his friends; if a girl, 
an. to make clothes and prepare food. 
ne New The rite of tapu is one which renders sacred any person or thing placed 
e Sand. under the protection of this word, by which any man could give a sort of 
colony. consecrated character to his property. A chief was tapu, and might not 
e New enter a house where food was prepared, or sleep where it had been eaten. 
. His head and hair were reckoned peculiarly sacred, and when his hair 
common was cut it was thrown imto a sacred place. Once a great portion 
customs of the country was tapu, and the inhabitants could neither traverse 
 tapu— nor cultivate it. They were in dread of coming upon some tapued place 
ese aces _ they travelled, but now this oppressive restriction upon their soil is 
opinion ished. : 
entity of Their wizards wrapped together sharp jagged-edged stones, old rags, 
e, whosé § broken shells, finger-nail-parings and other things, and then buried am 
rgument with incantations. Invocations were addressed to the evil spirit to torture 
it spread ff some particular individual with these things. 
stronger They believed in fairies, who were said to be of gigantic size and to 
; dwell on the mountain tops. ep ee were seen angling or netting 
e passing § at sea, and their music bewitched thOse who listened to it. They could 
gh Chris drive men insane. 
age, dated War appears to have been almost a pleasure to the Maori. He desired 





sons rather than daughters, because men could be warriors; and as his 
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child grew, he was instructed in the horrors of warfare. ‘“ Women and 
land have been the great cause of the destruction of men,” says a New 
Zealand proverb, and war was also often engaged in for the sake of obtain- 
ing slaves. Murder usually led to extensive wars, and the murderer was 
never given up nor was it expected. The breaking of the tapu sometimes 
caused war. 

When hostilities were resolved upon, divination was resorted to, in 
order that they might learn how they would probably turn out; and some 
tribes fasted and lighted no fires, but engaged in religious worship until 
noon. Fortifications were constructed in places difficult of access, and 
a siege sometimes occupied months. 

In open warfare they drew up in deep columns, and Maori eloquence 
was strenuously taxed to excite the warriors to deeds of bravery. A 
piece of woven flax which would resist a spear was worn round the loins 
and chest, and was the only defensive armour employed. A kind of 
moveable barricade was sometimes used in their sieges, and sometimes 
the pa was approached by a subterranean gallery which led into it, 
Each warrior selected his foe, but the introduction of firearms modified 
their mode of warfare and rendered their contests less ferocious. It 
caused the combatants to keep at a distance from one another, and to carry 
on their fights by means of chance shots from sheltered places. 

The custom of tatooing was practised by the Maories to increase their 
beauty, as they said, and to insure the preservation of their heads after 
death. A class of priests attended to this operation, and went from place 
to place to perform it. The punctures were made with a small mallet 
and chisel. Lines were drawn with charcoal, and the point of the chisel 
was dipped in colouring matter. Only a little could be done at one time, 
and the women sang whilst the operation was going on, to draw off the 
attention of the sufferer, and to inspire him with patience. Years would 
elapse before a face was covered. 

The Maories were ruled by independent chiefs, whose power was very 
circumscribed ; it did not always depend upon hereditary claims. Prisoners 
of war were slaves, and their children belonged to the chiefs. Inter 
marriages between different tribes were uncommon ; betrothal took place 
in early life, and the female was regarded as sacredly bound to her future 
husband. Their treatment of young females often led to infanticide, 
suicide, and murder; they were frequently forced to marry a husband 
twice or thrice their own age. The Maori would have one chief wife and 
a number of others, and this practice has been a great obstacle to the 
missionary. Infanticide was very extensively practised; and education 
mainly consisted of an initiation into the arts of war, and a fostering of 4 
spirit of revenge. 

Their dead were dressed and arranged in a sitting posture with their 
faces painted and their heads adorned with feathers. ‘Ten men set out 
to capture and kill a particular bird, which was offered to the gods, and a 
line of toitoi grass was held at one end by the relatives, whilst its other 
extremity was in the hand of the corpse; each said, “Climb to the first 
heavens,” and then “ Climb to the second heavens.” ‘They had the strange 
custom of ae the head thadgphey might mourn over it, and visitors 
and relatives often had this horribl@ relic placed before them for the same 
object. But these heads became an article of traffic —_ Europeans, and 
this led to the abandonment of the custom. 

Grief for near relatives was expressed by tearing the face and breast 
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and body with a sharp stone, and this ceremony was usually accompanied 
by a dirge, which celebrated the virtues of the deceased. When a chief 
died, bitter weepings and wailings were kept up night and day until the 
sun had risen and set three times; severe lacerations were inflicted with 
a piece of flint, held between the third finger and the thumb. The face, 
ams, and legs were lacerated, and the women exceeded the men in the 
severity of their cuttings. ' 

The Maories rubbed their noses together instead of shaking hands as we 
do; when friends parted, the tangi or cry was heard. Approaching his 
friend, the Maori would cling around his neck, uttering doleful cries, and 
when his friend returned, the tangi was performed before the sounds of joy 
were allowed to find utterance. 

The Maori costume consisted of a mat worn over the shoulders and 
tied across the breast, and another mat fastened round the loins. Some of 
these mats were handsome; and the pui, a sort of dogskin cloak, made by 
sewing the furs to a strong matting, was a present fit for a great chief. 
Cloaks, made of grassy materials, were worn in wet weather. Shark oil 
amd red ochre were applied from head to foot as cosmetics, and nose orna- 
ments were worn by the men; bones, teeth, paroquet skins, and other 
atticles were worn in the ears by both sexes; and armlets, necklets, 
aklets, and fancy wood-combs were also made use of. 

Their food consisted chiefly of fish and vegetables, and’ they were 
addicted to cannibalism, which was practised upon enemies slain in battle, 
and they would also kill and devour their slaves. 

Their personal appearance was fine—they were tall and well-made, and 
of a light-brown hue, ‘They lived in small villages, situated in parts of 
their country which skirt the sea; the walls of their cottages were often 
made of large twigs covered with rushes, and the roofs were thatched. A 
fenced enclosure, which served as a garden, often formed a part of the 
cottage economy. 

They may be said to have had five ranks of society—the superior and 
inferior chief, the rangatira or gentleman, the common people, and the 
slaves. They are a haughty race, and their sense of honour is keen; a 
feling of disgrace has often led them to commit suicide. 

The gradual extinction which has befallen savage races when brought 
into contact with others in a state of civilization, is a melanchdly fact 
in the history of colonization. Too often @ivilized man has been the 
mal savage; but we indulge the hope that the Maories will be amal- 
gamated with the New Zealand colonists, and not exterminated by them. 
They appear to be a superior race, and to adopt the customs of civilized 
life with considerable aptitude. Happily the influence of Christianity 
has to some extent leavened both the colonists and the Maories, and 
it may be that its humanizing powers will shield the latter from the 
Vices and the violence which the former would be sure to practise were 
they themselves entirely removed from the restraints which are imposed by 
teligion, even upon those who never come fully under its influence. Let 
tach one of us endeavour to extend the blessings of Christianity to those 
who are yet destitute of them. 


moe 


Tue good are better made by ill, 
As odours crush’d are sweeter still. 
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BRITISH INDIA.—No. XIV. 


‘BIMLIPATAM AND VIZIANAGRAM. 


INVALID Pornt, BOILIPATAM. 


A NiGuHT’s journey in a palanquin brings us to Bimlipatam, the next 
seaport town after leaving Wattair. The road winds almost the whole 
distance close along the sea-side, and though pleasant enough to sucha 
are stretched out taking thtir ease mside of the palanquin, it is by m 
means so agreeable to the unfortunate bearers, whose lacerated feet, when 
seen the next morning, evince clearly the sufferings they have undergone, 
or rather, we should say, gone over. 

Of a fine calm moonlight night the road is enchanting to the spectators, 
the bright light of the torches flinging a glare around, in which stand 
revealed every minutest shell and variegated pebble with which the beach is 
thickly spread, and penetrating into the dark recesses of the sea-wom 
caverns, the retreat of the weary storm-birds that fly out with a startled 
scream, at the unexpected approach of men to their seldom-interrupted 
and solitary homes; the ocean, like one vast lake of tranquil waters, 
ripples gently over the soft smooth sand of the beach, reflecting in its now 
calm bosom stars as countless as sand under foot ; and on the moonlit 
horizon the distant sails of some solifary ship shine intensely white for a few 
seconds, then darken and disappear, and again flash upon the watchful eye, 
just as the mild breeze of night, or the gentle rocking of the waves, causes 
them to flap or stretch out like wings bent eagerly on flight. How truthfully 
are such scenes as these depicted in the words of the lamented Heber !— 
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BRITISH INDIA. 


“ Reflected an the lake, I love 
To see the stars of Heaven glow, 
So tranquil in the sky above, 
So restless in the wave below.” 


Restless, indeed, they do appear, flickering and waving to and fro with 
every successive ripple or wave. With such thoughts, and the cool night 
air fanning us gently, we doze off into a delicious shumber—such slumbers 
as are rare in an Indian clime. We begin to dream nice dreams of home 
and happy times, and—hallea! what’s that? You start up in the utmost 
astonishment to find yourself in a palanquin, apparently on a level with 
the sea, and to all appearances floating away with each receding wave; 
you rub your eyes and jook again, and this time the flicker of a torch 
comforts you a little; but there is no mistake about you being quite out at 
sea, for every now and then a sprightly little wave sprinkles you in a most 
meomfortable way, and, looking towards the shore, you discover to your 
dismay that you are a good quarter of a mile distant from the cliffs, and 
a ugly long range of breakers intervenes between you and the shore. 

ing a griffin of not more than a couple of months’ residence in India, 
you find yourself utterly at a loss to account for this strange freak on the 
a of the bearers. By-and-by a frightful light bursts upon your imagina- 

; you remember having read that in India waters were held holy, and 
that human sacrifices in the shape of propitiatory offerings are of frequent 
(currence amongst certain castes of natives, and you arrive at the 
unsatisfactory conclusion that being alone, and unarmed, a favourable 
Opportunity has presented itself to the inhuman monsters of bearers of 
patifying their bigoted adherence to the tenets of their creed, and that 
you are destined to be the victim of their superstitious religion. 

Meanwhile the unoffending and harmless bearers are wading manfully 
through the water: they gradually approach the land again, the distance 
between the palkee’s bottom and the water widens, and finally you feel the 
bearers in full motion again, and are once more moving rapidly along the 
soft sea-beach. 

The long and short of the matter is, that the road along the beach is, 
thout this spot, interrupted fora short distance by a long ledge of sharp 
teks, on which the sea bursts with great fury when there is a fresh sea- 
breeze; here the road turns off inland, and leads over rugged sharp cliffs, 
which are very disagreeable and laborious for the poor bearers to traverse. 
In rough weather no option is left them; but in fine calm weather they 
invariably prefer wading out beyond the range of the rocks, where the 
Water gradually shelves, and so wading through till they come to where 
the road joins the sea-beach again. 

The morning breaks, and you are awakened by innumerable little 
thoristers chanting their matins poised high up in the air, or rocked to 
and fro on the lofty boughs of the trees by the gentle morning breeze,— 
you pass over a rice-field and meet an old man and a donkey-load of straw, 

to some neighbouring village: all of a sudden there is a great com- 
motion amongst the bearers, with a loud cry of “ Pamboo! Pamboo!” (the 
Tamul word for snake) : those that age under the poles of the palanquin 
Wheel you round with amazing ty, and run off with you im am 
opposite direction to that which they were originally taking. After a 
little while they come to a dead stop, and looking out to know what’s the 
Matter, you see the remainder of the bearers, some with stones, others with 
Tough pieces of firewood in their hands, all setting about the destruction of 
their mutual enemy, a snake, for which they have an implacable hatred ; 
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as well they may, poor fellows ! for no class of people in India suffer more 
from the deadly venom of the fearful cobra than do the palanquin-bearers, 

The snake is despatched, and his head being crushed into atoms, they 
hang the reptile to a branch of the nearest tree, so that all passing that 
way may see it, and be wary where they tread. Natives believe that 
though you may cut a snake into fifty pieces, each separate piece retains 
life until sunset—for this reason they invariably crush the head, so as to 
prevent the possibility of the nerves retaining sufficient power (though the 
head be severed from the body) of inflicting a deadly sting. 

We now resume our journey, and, having crossed the rice-field, enter 
upon a wide open pathway; houses begin to appear in the distance—the 
bearers “ get the steam up,” and go along with redoubled swiftness, making 
their voices re-echo far and wide, as they pass through the village of 
Bimlipatam: you enter into a long lane of garden-houses, each with a 
bamboo-arched gateway, and a long avenue of trees; at the further end of 
which you sometimes catch a glimpse of a house, and sometimes see a 
miserable-looking barn—according to the wealth of the respective pro- 
prietors,—endless nuisances in the shape of meagre watch-dogs turn out and 
bark at you, occasionally making a snap at the bearers’ heels; dismayed 
fowls, that were picking up an early breakfast in the centre of the road, 
fly cackling and screaming over the hedges, and in the midst of all this 
turmoil, and riot, and dust, you are wheeled suddenly into a gate, and ina 
few seconds are set down at the door of a ruinous-looking house, the resort 
of invalids and pleasure-seekers. 

There are an old colonel and his wife, and ten children, and two amahs,* 
‘and four ayahs, occupying the whole of the upper story, besides a legion 
of other servants crammed into two rooms down stairs. This gratifying 
intelligence is imparted to you by the old sepoy, who takes care of the 
house and gardens: and besides these there’s a second lieutenant of artillery 
and an assistant surgeon, all suffering from some contagious fever, so that 
you have the verandah left you to walk in, and your palanquin to sleep 
in, and yourself to talk to. The only permanent residents at Bimlipatam 
are the occupants of a couple of indigo factories, who have been there 
time out of mind, and have gradually degenerated into misanthropes 
Whilst meditating over your unhappy position, a black nurse, with a 
wretchedly yellow child in her arms, walks into the verandah with ‘ Missus’ 
and master’s compliments, and breakfast will be ready at nine o'clock.” 
“* Breakfast !” we ejaculate, “‘ why that truthless old sepoy told us that every- 
body in the house was dying!” ‘‘ Ah, Sir, him speak true, but breakfast will 
be ready for young master.” Well, thought we, this is indeed the land of 
hospitality ; here we are utter strangers, cared for by people at the point of 
death. And a goodly breakfast the colonel’s servants gave us, with no 
contemptible lunch and dinner either; the two latter meals having been 
agreeably enlivened by the unexpected appearance of a young doctor from 
Vizianagram, who had humanely posted down immediately on hearing 
of the sad condition of the invalids at Bimlipatam. His presence alone 
inspired them with fresh hopes and life; and so sanguine did he feel of 
making a speedy cure of them all that it required little effort on his part 
to prevail on us to stop and keep We coma for a day or two, till his 
patients were quite out of danger. e were made comfortable with sofa 
bedsteads in the upstair verandahs; and that night we acted as apothecary, 
and, pestle and mortar in hand, worked valiantly for the doctor. The next 
morning arrived, and we anxiously awaited the return of the doctor from 

* Wet-nurses. 
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his morning round of visits. ‘All are progressing famously,” was his 
joyous exclamation as he joined us in the garden, at the front of the house. 

pon the strength of this good news we rambled as far as the sea-shore, 
with the intention of having a swim: here we came upon a treasure-trove 
in the shape of an oyster bed. The chokera, who accompanied us with a 
change of linen, was immediately despatched to the house for an empty 
basket and a couple of hammers, and with the assistance of the latter, 
when they arrived, we filled the former, and that day feasted on the con- 
tents. A packet of newspapers forwarded for the colonel served to while 
away the dullest hours of the day, and in the evening we too sallied forth 
to get a view of the factories, which we did, looking over the hedge, for 
no admission was granted at the gates except on business, and so as we had 
no business there we went home to tea. 

The climate of Bimlipatam is in itself healthy, and is therefore always 
full of sick people. This is a strange anomaly, but, nevertheless, such is 
the case; for, with the exception of the misanthropes before alluded to, it 
contains no European inhabitants, except such as resort hither from the 
stations in the interior for the benefit of their healths, and the place is 
always crammed with them. 

On the third day a wonderful change for the better had taken place 
amongst the party on the sick list; and so far was the ailing doctor 
recovered that his brother physician left the others to his charge, leaving 
for himself also divers repugnant drugs, and that evening we started in 
company for the military cantonment of Vizianagram. 

VizianaGRAM.—Hot, low, dusty, and unhealthy looking was the country 
to which we had been spirited in our palanquins during the night. The 
sun was rising fiercely red on the horizon, which formed a visual boundary 
toa vast extent of arid and barren-looking ground; no pleasant sound of 
the distant breaking wave fell upon the ear; no graceful tall grass waved 
tothe wind—all was solitude and desolation. Now and then a roguish jackal 
was seen scampering over the plain, homeward bound from a night’s 
pillaging expedition, and with this exception there was nothing to break 
the monotony of the scene. My friend’s palanquin was too far ahead for 
us to hold converse sweet ; so despairingly we asked a bearer how far we 
were from the place,—to our delight he replied that we were in sight of it. 
We strained our eyes in vain, but could see nothing in the direction he 
pointed : however, we were determined to keep a sharp look-out, so as to 
be enabled to make a rough guess as to what kind of resting-place 
Vizianagram was from its first appearance in the distance. At length the 
toad entered a long avenue of trees, planted in a regular line, but at a 
good distance from each other: still there were no signs of human habita- 
tion, not so much as a cow or a donkey to be seen. By-and-by hedges 
began to show themselves, and a sudden turning in the road brought us in 
full sight of the houses of the cantonment: almost simultaneously the fine 
martial notes of a military band burst upon our ears, and we saw the 
doctor hop out of his palanquin with all the agility of a French dancing- 
master; he beckoned to us to follow his example, a summons which we 
cheerfully obeyed, as we felt our feet quite cramped from being so long 
cooped up. ‘ Now,” said the doctor,as we joined him, “ we will walk on 
ahead and let the palkees follow us-tthis is parade morning here, and we 
shall meet all three regiments returning from exercise.” We walked on 
arm-in-arm, each step drawing us nearer to the glorious notes of the band : 
the road took a turning to the left, which led to the parade-ground, but 
our way lay straight ahead. Drawing up at the side of the road, we stood 
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under the shade of a tamarind-tree to await the advancing troops. Pre. 
sently some cocked-hats and feathers were visible over the hedge, and soon 
after the brigadier and his staff hove in sight, all in full uniform, and 
mounted on handsome Arabians. As the old man passed he checked the 
reins for a few seconds, and inquired kindly after the health of those at 
Bimlipatam ; on the doctor’s replying that they were in a fair way to do 
well, the brave old officer’s face brightened up, and saying he was hearti 
glad to hear it, he rode forward again. Then came the first band and the 
first regiment ; and they had hardly turned the corner when another band 
and another regiment marched by, and then came the third and last band 
and the last regiment, and to this one the doctor was attached, and right 
proud of his brother-officers and men he seemed to be, as they marched 
gallantly by : nor did they seem to lack in their esteem of him, though duty 
forbade them to talk or smile;,still some of the youngsters could not help 
grinning, and one had the impudence to make a military salute in spite 
of the fiereely-whiskered captain of his company, who was luckily too much 
occupied with something else to observe it. At last they were gone too, 
and as the sun was pretty hot, and the troops had created a hideous dust, 
we thought we might as well get into our palanquins as walk in front of 
them ; and, acting upon the idea, we were carried straight to the doctor's 
lodgings, where, though charged with letters of introduction to othe 
parties, who were very pressing in their invitations, we remained during our 
stay; because, in the first place, we had, as it were, been thrown together by 
chance; and secondly, because he was a bachelor, and loved to be at his 
ease, and so did we. 

Vizianagram is a very considerable cantonment, as may be imagined 
from the fact of three regiments being stationed there. Though a 
extremely sultry climate, it was by no means an unhealthy one; but the 
officers were thrown entirely upon their own resources for amusement. 
There were very few ladies at the station, barely enough to get up a 
quadrille. There was no game to shoot, and no hares to course after, 
Music and drawing, and knocking over empty bottles with pistols, or 
throwing a javelin at a target, were the only amusements, if I may except 
a passion evinced by one solitary officer for boat-sailing, to gratify which 
he had launched an old long-boat (drifted from some vessel to the beach 
near Bimlipatam, and which he had gone to the expense of bringing over 
land in a bullock cart) in a miserable, half-dried-up tank of marshy water, 
and, having rigged her with masts and sails, kept cruising about from 
morning till night with only a straw hat to protect him from the sun’s 
almost vertical rays. There is no accounting for tastes: we knew a mal 
in Aleppo possessed of a similar passion for boating; so much so that to 
gratify it he used to paddle round a basin of water—in the centre of whieh 
was a fountain that played, and which was certainly not more than thirty 
yards in circumference,—in an old washing-tub, taking great credit to 
himself for the dexterity with which he avoided being sprinkled, or allowing 
the tub to draw too near the shower of water from the jet d’eau ! 

Three long tedious years had these regiments to pass as they best could 
at Vizianagram, the only variety being that they did not all come or leave 
at the same date; from which circumstance the arrival of a relief corps 
and the departure of old hands were : excitements to the monotony of 
everyday life—regret to leave old chums, and inquisitiveness to discover 
what sort of men the new comers were. Now and then also the movements 
of troops in the interior caused a regiment or two to march through 
Vizianagram, where they usually halted a day or two. 
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Besides the native infantry force there was a small company of artillery 
and some sappers and miners, both under the command of young second 
lieutenants, stationed at Vizianagram. 

Not far from Vizianagram are Chicacola and Berhampoer, the former both 
acivil and military station, the latter purely military, having one solitary 
regiment, the officers of which, however, find a vast entertainment from 

ing the wild boar, an amusement sometimes attended with disastrous 
results both to man and horse, and which requires great activity and nerve. 

After a week or ten days’ stay at Vizianagram we bent our steps towards 
Vizagapatam again, intending there to take our passage on board of some 
Bad bound to Madras. On arriving there we found the place quite in a 
sate of excitement, owing to the rather rare event of a man-of-war (the 
“Favourite ”) anchoring in the roads. Gold-laced caps and anchor-buttons 
were to be seen in every direction, perched up on the coach-boxes of private 
carriages, seated inside, riding on tatoos and horses, and tearing up and 
down hill as only sailors can ride. Every one on shore was anxious to 
show the officers every civility and attention in their power; and the 
dficers were desirous of getting every one on shore aboard. Through the 
kindness of these latter we got a passage given us on board of the 
“Favourite” as far as Madras, and never shall we forget the kindness and 
attention of the whole of the officers: there were besides ourselves four 
other passengers—two gentlemen, a lady, and a child. The weather 
proved remarkably fine, and we passed as agreeable a week on board as we 
ever remember to have spent at sea. The “ Favourite” was an eighteen- 
gun sloop, then commanded by the late Walter Croker, Esq., who was 
afterwards unfortunately shot in an engagement with the natives of some 
island in the South Seas. 


ON THE EXPULSION OF THE CANAANITES BY THE HORNET, 


Exodus xxiii. 28.—‘I will send hornets before thee, which shall drive out 
the Hivite, the Canaanite, and the Hittite, from before thee.” 

Deuteronomy vii. 20.—‘* Moreover, the Lord thy God will send the hornet 
pom — until they that are left, and hide themselves from thee, be 

Sabon xxiv. 12.—“ And I sent the hornet before you, which droye them 

out from before you, even the ¢wo kings of the Amorites; but not with thy 
sword, nor thy bow.” 
Ox reading these passages of Scripture, there seems to be nothing in the 
form of the expressions that should lead us to regard them as metaphorical : 
neither in the two former, which announce to the Israelites that God 
would call in the aid of the hornet to assist in driving out the Canaanites ; 
nor in the latter, which reminds the Israelites of the accomplishment of 
that singular announcement. But notwithstanding the simplicity of the 
language, there have not been wanting commentators, either in ancient or 
modern times, who have been inclined to consider it as figurative; as 
signifying, not literally hornets, but the terrors excited by the reports of 
the exploits of the Israelites, and of the evident interposition of the 
Almighty in their favour. 

This question is discussed at great length by the learned Bochart, in his 
‘Hierozoicon, or Natural History of Ani mentioned in Scripture,’ 
lib. iv. cap. xiii. ; where, in answer to the objection to the literal interpre- 
lation of these passages—founded on the improbability of the population 
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of a whole country being driven from it by creatures so small, and, 
compared with human power, apparently so insignificant—he cites 
numerous passages from /Elian, Strabo, Varro, Pliny, and many other 
authors, both Greek and Roman, in which various instances are recorded 
of whole tribes having been compelled to desert their original settlements 
and remove to new ones, in consequence either of the fruits of the earth 
being utterly consumed, or of grievous injuries being inflicted upon the 
persons of the inhabitants by swarms of mice, flies, bees, wasps, and 
hornets. Having set down most of these passages at length, he thus 
proceeds, in reference to the foregoing passages from Scripture :—* The 
instance, however, which is chiefly to our present purpose, is that whieh 
is given by /£lian, when he states that a people called Phasélite wer 
driven from their country by ‘ hornets.’ Of this people Bochart collects, 
from ancient Greek writers, several incidental notices, which, when com- 
bined, prove decisively that the Land of Canaan was the country from 
which they had been expelled.” “ These Phasélite,” he adds, ‘are some. 
times called Solymi. ‘They occupied the Solymean mouniains, at the foot 
of which lay the city of Phasélis;* which city and district are thus 
described by Strabo, in the 14th book of his Geography: next follows 
Phasélis, a city of note, having three ports; and near it a lake; over this 
city impended the mountains of Solymi.” ‘ That these people,” continue 
Bochart, “were of Pheenician origin—in other words, sprung from the 
Canaanites—is evident ; for Plutarch, in his ‘ Life of Alexander,’ calls the 
district Pheenician; and Smyrneeus, in his third book, describes it asa 
Pheenician settlement. It appears, too, that, even so late as the time of 
Xerxes, they had preserved’ their native language unchanged ; for, in th 
muster and review of the forces under Xerxes, they are thus represented 
by the poet Cheerilus, who was a contemporary of that monarch :—‘ Then 
followed a race of men, of singular aspect, and speaking the Phcenicia 
language, whose habitation was in the mountains of Solymi, and on th 
broad lake:’—no doubt,” observes Bochart, “the lake of Phasélis, mer 
tioned by Strabo.” 

All these notices from the ancient heathen writers, thus put together by 
this learned and indefatigable author, render it highly probable, if no 
absolutely certain, that this Canaanitish or Phoenician colony was 4 
portion of that devoted people whom Joshua mentions as driven from ther 
country by the hornet; thus affording another unexpected proof, i 
addition to the many that have recently been drawn from the discoveries # 
Babylon and Nineveh, of the truth and minute accuracy of the historia 
books of Scripture. 


* The modern city, Tékrova, occupies the site of the ancient Phasélis, It 
is situated on the western side of the gulf of Adalia, at the distance of little 
more than three hundred miles from the coast of Palestine, and consequently 
easily accessible to a people so accustomed to the sea as the inhabitants 0 
that country were. This district was visited, and carefully investigated, by 
Sir Charles Fellows in 1838, who copied an inscription on the fragments of & 
monument found at Tékrova, which clearly proves that it stands on the site 


of Phasélis. The inscription states that “the monument was erected by tht 
people of Phasélis, in honour of the Emperor Adrian.” In a subsequent visit 
to this country in 1840, Sir C. Fellows was struck with the peculiarity of the 
characters of many of the inscriptions, and observes, “The characters are D0 
of Greek, but probably of Phoenician origin; and the root of the language, 
judging from many of the names of the cities, may have been derived from 
the same nation.” 





